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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 388.) 


On his arrival in Paris, he was pleased to 
meet his brother, Peter de Grellet, with his 
wife and family ; but in reference to the object 
of his mission, “‘ very dull prospects were before 
him.” The police regulations were very strict ; 
he was cl sely watched, and had to exercise 
great care in all his movements. His religious 
services were, to a great extent, of a private 
character. His dress and deportment naturally 
led to inquiries, and these not unfrequently 
wfforded opportunities for explaining the Chris- 
tian principles of the Society of Fricnds, and of 
drawing attention to the great truths of the gos- 
pel upon which they are based. He was gener- 
ally treated with “ great civility ;” and amidst 
all the discouragements which attended his soli- 
tary path, he could make the grateful acknow- 
ledgment, “ the radiant beam of faith, now and 
then, opens something like a crevice through 
the thick cloud which surrounds me. It isa 
great thing to walk by faith, and not by sight,— 
to live by faith.” He pruceeds : 

“The fact of my being in Paris becoming 
known, induces many to come and see me. Some 
of these, now on a visit in Paris, reside in vari- 
ous parts of this country, and as I hand them 
books treating of the great truths of Chris- 
tianity, in several languages, a door is opened 
for the knowledge of our principles to become 
extensively diffused. This great eagerness for 
some of our books, has led me to see the neces- 
sity of having my stock of small tracts, espe- 
cially, increased ; I have, therefore, prepared 
some of these for publication, subielealy the 
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short account of our principles, &. It was 
necessary, before they could be printed, that 
they should pass the examination and have the 
approbation of the Inspector of the Press. I 
had to go several times before the chief inspec- 
tor, on account of that part in the summary of 
our principles which relates to war. They could 
not reconcile our upholding the peaceable spirit 
that the religion of Christ inculcates, with the 
warlike spirit that animates France, and their 
rulers. I was also summoned to appear before 
the Commissary of Police; he very closely and 
particularly inquired into every part of my life 
since I left France, at the time of the French 
Revolution ; my reasons for going to America ; 
my motives for becoming a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and a minister among them ; 
where I had travelled in America, and in Eng- 
land, &c. ; what was my object in thus travelling, 
and whether I have any political one in view ? 
I have endeavored to answer all these questions 
separately according to truth, which has led to 
an exposition of many of our Christian prin- 
ciples, and also te proclaim to him and others 
present, the redeeming love, power and mercy of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In connection with 
this, my certificates were read, and the good 
order of our Society before granting such was 
explained. I stated, that in the course of my 
religious engagements in England, visiting the 
prisons, poor-houses, Xc., 1 had also meetings 
with the French prisoners of war, and that it 
was on the same errand of love that I had now 
come to visit this nation ; that I had nothing to 
do with politics; my business as a servant of 
Jesus Christ, the king eternal and immortal, the 
supreme ruler in heaven and on earth, was not 
to induce men to join this or that party, but to 
invite them all to come to Christ, so that through 
his divine mercy they might, by his grace, be- 
come heirs of his kingdom, which stands in 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,—a kingdom where no enmity prevails, 
and wars are not known; glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, and good-will towards 
men, being the song of its inhabitants. This 
also led me to unfold the ground on which the 
testimonies which our religious society main- 
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tains against wars, oaths, slavery, &c. are based. 
After 1 had answered all these interrogations 
and he had finished writing my replies, he made 
me sign the paper. He then took down from 
the shelves, on which were a great many boxes, 
alphabetically arranged, one, out of which he 
drew papers in which were recorded the time 
when I left France, as an emigrant, with others 
of the nobility, together with various circum- 
stances attending ; also a statement of the time 
of my last visit to France, and of my engage- 
ments; having compared all these with the an- 
swers I had now given to some of the same par- 
ticulars, he said, ‘ It was all correct.’ And then 
he took the whole to the Minister of Police, 
who appeared much pleased with the perusal 
of my certificates, and the care and good order 
maintained by our religious society, not over 
ministers only, but over our members generally, 
especially over our poor, so that they never be- 
come chargeable to the public, whilst we con- 
tribute equally with our fellow-citizens to the 
support of the poor of the community. He had 
received from the inspector of the press a copy 
of the ‘short account of our principles, discip- 
line, and doctrine, &c.,’ which he had perused 
with care, before the printer was allowed to fur- 
nish me with any copy of the work. If they 
have placed the whole of these interrogatories 
thus signed by me, with the other documents 
they had respecting me, since I first left France, 
they have quite a history of my life thus far ; 
and if they extend the same care and trouble 
towards others, how voluminous wust be the ac- 
counts collected. I feelingly remembered whilst 
in Paris, my concern to come here, during my 
visit to France a few years since, and the great 
exercise 1 felt on my mind on account of Buona- 
parte, but not being permitted to go then, I left 
France under much distress ; and now that I am 
here, I have no wish at all to see him, were he 
now in Paris, and access to him easy to be ob- 
tained. The day of the Lord's visitation that I 
then felt to be extended towards him, appears 
to me to have passed away from him. 

“Here, in France, nothing is heard of what 
transpires in Germany and Spain but the splen- 
did victories of the Emperor's armies, and the 
multitude slain by them; their own losses are 
stated to be very small, and yet it is well known 
that fresh conscriptions are continually called 
forth ; but such is the strictness of the police, 
that no true accounts are published. 

“ Apprehending that the time of my depar- 
ture from Paris was at hand, I endeavored to 
make preparation for it, by obtaining the re- 
quisite passports, and by having also some pri- 
vate and more public religious opportunities, 
with those pious persons with whom I have be- 
come acquainted. As they move in different 
ranks in life, and also belong to separate reli- 
gious professions, Papists, Protestants, &c., I 
have been obliged to have separate meetings 


among them. These were held in private houses, 
and it would have been very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to have had those persons promiscuous- 
ly gathered togéther. “Some of these partiig 
opportunities have been solemn and tendering; 
but IL wish 1 could see greater depth in many, a 
fuller redemption from the world, and more love 
to the dear Redeemer, manifested by acts of 
obedience to his well-known will. I have been 
mournfully affected in finding so few Bibles 
among them, even among the Protestants ; but 
there is a prospect that an edition of the New 
Testament, put forth by Francis Leo, will svon 
be out of the press ; it is now being stereotyped. 
I have succeeded, however, through Soulier, an 
aged and pious Protestant with whom I became 
acquainted in the south of France a few years 
ago, to discover in an upper room, a parcel of 
bibles in sheets, of Martin’s edition, printed 
some years since, but which have remained ne- 
glected. I have obtained about two hundred of 
them, had them bound, and sent in separate 
parcels to various parts, through which I expect 
to travel on my way southward. I hope that 
now such an interest begins to be awakened re- 
specting the Scriptures, that the other copies, 
yet in sheets, will soon be put in a way for use- 
ful circulation.” 

Leaving Paris, he proceeded to Limoges, and 
the scenes of his earlier days ; and having spent 
some time amongst his relatives in those parts, 
he extended his travels to the south of France, 
to re-visit the little community who profess with 
Friends in Languedoc. Of this journey the 
following particulars are given : 

“T left Paris the 15th of the Eighth month, 
1813. The first place where I made a short 
tarriance was Orleans. I met with few with 
whom my spirit could mingle. 

“ T arrived at Limoges the 20th of the Eighth 
month. Many of my relatives, and of those 
pious persons with whom I had often mingled 
when here last, soon came to see me. 1 was 
comforted on finding that religious sensibility 
and tenderness are still the clothing of some of 
their minds. Among those to whom I paid an 
early visit were two cousins of mine, who, though 
no longer nuns in their convent—-for during the 
Revolution those establishments were sold out 
by the government—still adhere to the strict 
rules of their orJer. Though, in many respects, 
under the yoke of superstition, they neverthe- 
less possess genuine piety, and love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. 

“[ had several religious opportunities in 
families,.and sometimes thirty or fifty persons 
collected together at private houses; public 
meetings, in a country like this, could not be 
held, neither would the people understand what 
they are called together for. There are here 
some very tender spirits. They are all Roman 
Catholics, and there is not perhaps one Protes- 
tant within fifty miles. I visited also several 
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FRIENDS’ 
small towns and villages near Limoges, and had 
some satisfaction in those visits; among others 
one to a relative of mine, who is the Curate of 
Verneuil; but generally my mind has been 
under much sadness in beholding what gross 
darkness covers the people, and how with it, 
vice and corruption prevail. These, I think, 
have of late greatly increased. ‘lhe few soldiers 
who have escaped being slain in the wars and 
have returned home have brought with them 
abundance of vice, which, like subtle poison, is 
diffused from them to those around them. 

“The Mayor here, having been my compan- 
ion in early life, manifests much kindness to- 
wards me, and gives me free admittance to the 
prisons, poor-houses, &c., which I have visited. 
I distributed in them some copies of the Serip- 
tures, which were received with gratitude. In 
one of the prisons [ hal all the prisoners col- 
lected in the yard; some of them, under the 
sensible feeling that the Redeemer’s love was 
extended to them, were very tender in spirit, 
which they evinced by their tears; visits like 
these they had never known, said they, nor heard 
of before. The like sensibility was prevalent 
in the hospital, and, in a precious manner, among 
the nuns who have the care of it; a laborious 
charge it is. They are mostly young women of 
good families, who from benevolent and pious 
motives devote themselves wholly to the sick 
and aged. 

“ Here, as in Paris, I have had several pri- 
vate visits from pious individuals dissatisfied 
with the various forms and ceremonies with 
which pure religion is veiled, and the very per- 
formance of which saps the precious life. 

“On the 28th [ had a solemn and tender 
parting meeting with my relatives, and those 
pious persons here with whom I have been in 
timately acquainted.” 

Leaving the place of his nativity, he reached 
Brives, the residence of his mother, late in the 
evening of the 29th of Eighth month. He re- 
marks : 

“T am much comforted in being permitted to 
be again with my beloved aged mother, who, 
since I was here, has, under the teachings of the 
grace of God, made further advances in vital 
Christianity ; the scales of superstition that were 
once upon her eyes have now fallen off; her 
hope and confidence are no longer in the priests, 
or the Pope, but in the Lord Jesus Christ alone ; 
her delight also is to read the Scriptures, a copy 
of which (in French) I left with her on my pre- 
vious visit. Among the pious persons I visited 
soon after my coming here were the nuns of the 
hospital, with whom [ had such precious seasons 
of the Lord’s favor six years ago. Their aged 


and venerable Superior continued in the green- 


ness of the Divine life, manifesting Christian 


meekness and humility. Some of the nuns ac- 
companied me through the several wards of the 
hospital, where various opportunities presented 
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for religious communications, under feelings of 
gospel love; some of these were with the inmates 

of the several wards, collected together; others 

were more private, near their sick-beds. There 

was an entrance for the word preached in the 

hearts of many of the poor sufferers ; I left some 

bibles for their perusal. On returning to the 

aged Superior, I found that, Cornelius-like, she 

wished that her household should share with 

her in the consolations she hoped for from my 

visit; she therefore had all the nuns collected ; 

we were soon brought into solemn silence before 

the Lord, who baptized us together by the one 
Spirit into the one body. Then was my heart 
enlarged among them in tke love of Christ, who 
was preached to them as the only Saviour and 
the bread of life; they were directed to enter 
into the temple of their hearts, sanctified by the 
Spirit, and there to offer up to God the worship 
well pleasing in His sight in spirit and in truth. 
That baptism which constitutes the new crea- 
ture was set before them, and also the bread of 
life, on which this new-born child of God lives. 
As he is not born of man, nor of the will of 
man, but of God, so none of the doings or work- 
ings of man ean minister living bread to him, 
but Christ alone, even through faith in His 
name. The next day a nun from another reli- 
gious order, who sometimes visited at my 
mother’s, accompanied me to some of the prisons, 
which she attends once every week. At the 
close of two of the religious opportunities I had 
during that visit, and whieh were peculiarly 
solemn, to the eontriting of many of the pris- 
oners, that nun, under much feeling, entreated 
them to lay up in their hearts this visitation of 
Christ’s love to them, who was revealing Him- 
self to seek and to save such asare lost. There 
was something particularly pleasing to my mind 
thus to hear a nun, as my co-worker, directing 
sinners to Christ as the only hope of salvation. 

“T left Brives the 7th of Ninth month for 
Toulouse, stopping on my way to visit some 
piously-inclined persons at Cassades, Cahors and 
Montauban. 

“ T came to Toulouse on the 10th, and, amidst 
very deep conflicts, 1 was comforted among a 
few precious spirits, visited servants of the Lord. 
It is beyond comprehension how man can be 
eapable of giving way to such an excess of de- 
pravity, mirth and folly, in the midst of so much 
suffering and distress, us there is publicly ex- 
hibited in this city. It was but a few days 
since, that, after a battle between the English 
and French armies, such a number of wounded 
soldiers were brought in that the streets were 
strewed with these, till places to remove them 
to were prepared; and so numerous were the 
amputations that, in several parts of the eity, 
piles of legs and arms, like heaps of wood, were 
to be seen ; nevertheless, in the sight of all this, 
‘there are public diversions, and great wanton- 
ness! How terrible is the scourge of war! 
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soul is exceedingly sorrowful, my eyes and ears 
also deeply affect my heart. 

“The 12th of the month I came to Alby; 
this place was formerly inhabited by Protestants, 
who suffered so greatly during their severe per- 
secution that it appears as if they had been 
totally destroyed ; now Popish darkness and ir- 
religion seem to have an undisturbed reign. I 
felt much distress in that place, from which I 
proceeded to Rodez, where I remained some 
days. I again found there a little door opened 
for religious intercourse with some Roman Ca- 
tholics of tender and pious spirits, acquainted 
with vital Christianity. Here, also, 1 visited 
the prisons and the hospital, in all which I found 
individuals whose minds had been softened under 
their afflictions, and who were thus prepared to 
hear of Jesus the Saviour of penitent sinners, 
and the Comforter of the afflicted who flee to 
Him for consolation ; great brokenness of heart, 
accompanied with many tears, was mauifested 
by many of these poor sufferers, at the several 
meetings I had among them.” 


(To be continued ) 





Extracts for Friends’ Review. 
SIMPLICITY. 


Keep out of the vain and costly fashions of 
the world ; let not the eye, the mind nor the de- 
sires run after the ever-changing fashion of the 
world ; this leads into unity and friendship with 
the spirit of the world ; a spirit at enmity with 
Christ and his self-denying life. 

Both men aud women should be good exam- 
ples in dress, choosing that which is useful, 
plain, simple, and modest in color and fashion ; 
thus manifest a religious concern to keep down 
the sin of pride in gay fashionable attire, that 
the hidden man of the heart may grow in that 
which is not corruptible. 

Let the mind rise above the foolish vanities 
in dress; the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit best adorns the Christian, and when Christ 
who is our life shall appear, we shall appear 
with him in glory — Foz. 


Should a fashionable dress give a bold, im- 
modest look whether in bonnet or hat, or any 
other article of dress; the Christian is forbid 
the indulgence, the same as any other evil ; it 
is in direct opposition to the hidden man of the 
heart. The dress of male and female should be 
plain, and simple from head to foot, such as be- 
comes perrons professing godliness with good 
works. We should aim at pleasing God in our 
dress ; this would exclude all expensive orna- 
ments ; all decorations that feed the carnal mind 
and produce uneasy and turbulent passions 
should be avoided.— Wesley. 


Christians ought to be decidedly plainer and’ 
less showy in their dress than other people ; théy 





What misery and sin are annexed to it! My|should always aim at neatness and simplicity ; 
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shun all finery and show ; and not be hasty to fol- 
low new fashions.—J2ichmond. 


Are we to admit of no improvements? no 
changes in dress, neither in color nor fashion ? 
certainly we are. Any change for economy, 
comfort, convenience or plainness is admissible, 
but it is a lamentable fact that most of the ex- 
pensive fashions answer no higher purpose than 
to beget in the mind a restlessness and ambition, 
forbidden in the Bible. Should it be said that 
such preaching is unfashionable, the minister 
has this consolation, he is still in honorable 
company,—prophets and apostles, men enriched 
with a large share of the mind of Christ.— 
Morris. 

The apostle on dress, aims to strip the 
Christians of all vain and costly ornaments, that 
he may send them to a better wardrobe, and 
there is profit in the change.— Leighton. 


Thus we may learn this important lesson, that 
men living at different periods of the Christian 
church, and under different religious influences, 
are united in the teachings of the Bible, viz: that 
the indulgence in the extravagant and vain 
customs of the world is an evil, condemned by 
the sacred penmen like any other evil. “ Be 
not conformed to this world, but be transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove whatis that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God.” 


ee 
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THE NEW ZEALAND CHIEF. 


A dying chief’ lay on his death-bed: calling 
his family around him, he said, “ You well 
know that I have from time to time, brought 
you much riches. I used to bring you muskets, 
hatchets and blankets; but I afterwards heard 
of the new riches called Faith. I sought it; 
I went a long and dangerous journey, for we 
were surrounded byenemies. I saw some natives 
who had heard of it; but they could not satisfy 
me. I sought further, but in vain. IL then 
heard of a white man at Kapiti, and that with 
him was the spring where I could fill my empty 
and dry calabash. [I travelled to his place ; but 
he was gone, gone away ill. I returned to you, 
my children, dark-minded. Many days passed 
by. The snows fell, they melted, they went away ; 
the tree-buds came, and the paths of our forests 
were again passable to our feet. We heard of 
another white man, who was going about over 
mountains, and through forests and swamps 
giving drink from his calabash to the poor na- 
tives, to the remnants of the tribes of the 
mighty and the renowned of former days, now 
dwelling by twos and threes among the roots of 
the trees of the ancient forests, and among the 
brooks, in the villages. Yes, we heard of that 
white man; we heard of his going over the 
snowy mountains and up the east coast, and all 
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over the rocks. I sent four of my children to 
meet him. They saw his face ; yes, you talked 
with him. You brought me a drop of water 
from his calabash. You told me be would come 
to this far off spot to see me. I rejoiced. I 
disbelieved his coming, but I said, ‘He may.’ 
I built the chapel ; we waited expecting. You 
slept at night; IL did not. He came; he came 
forth from the long forest, he stood upon our 
ground, I saw him; 1 shook hands with him. 
Yes, I saw a missionary’s face. I sat in his 
cloth house; I tasted his new food; I heard 
him talk in our tongue. My heart bounded 
within me; I listened, I ate his words. You 
slept at night; I did not. Yes, L listened ; and 
he told me about God, and his son Jesus Christ, 
and of peace and pardon, and of a Father’s 
home beyond the stars. And now I, too, drank 
from his calabash, and was refreshed. He gave 
me a buok, too, as well as words. I laid hold 
of the new riches for you and me; and we have 
it now.” 
seviteiesicaiiipibianininita 


From the Constitutional Press Magazine. 


INFLUENCE OF EGYPTIAN ARCH ZOLOGY ON 
BIBLE STUDIES. 


BY REGINALD STUART POOLE. 
(Continued from page 330.) 


The illustration of details of Biblical history 
which the Egyptian monuments afford, is a sub- 
ject of great importance, from its bearing upon 
the accuracy of the Bible. It has been very 
much neglected, in consequence of the extrava- 
gant expectations of many, who, in the early 
days of Eyyptian archeology, looked for an 
exact account of Israel in Egypt from the monu- 
ments. They uever perceived, what is clear 
enough, though few are willing to admit it, that 
we have no consecutive chain of historical 
monuments stretching throngh many centuries. 
In the remotest past there is the group of tombs 
around the greatest pyramids of Memphis, 
which tell us, in their sculptures and inscriptions, 
of the life of the Egyptians of that time, about 
four thousand years ago. This group may ex- 
tend over two centuries. Then there is a great 
blank, with here and there a doubtful and 
shifting stepping-stone in a dark stream of 
historical oblivion, until we reach the monuments 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, lasting fur about a 
century and a half, from Abraham’s time. 
Then there is another great chasm, still more 
obscure than the earlier one, and we come to 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, beginning about 1500 
B. C.. The second and more dense time of 
darkness is accounted for by the invasion and 
subjugation of Kgypt by a foreign race, the 
Shepherds, and the paucity of its monuments 
confirms the statement of Manetho, the native 


historian, that this was a period of terrible in-: 


testine war. From the Eighteenth Dynasty the 


evidence is more connected, although often a/| lines of tombs. 


hundred years or more is nearly a blank in the 
history. From this it follows, that if the 
Israelites were in Egypt in any of the times as 
to which we know nothing from the Egyptian 
monuments, we could expect no distinct account 
of their sojourn and exodus. If we take the 
ordinary reckoning in the margin of our Bibles 
—Ussher’s Chronology—the sojourn would 
mainly fall before the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
the exodus early in that dynasty. If we take 
the reckoning of Hales, which many are dis- 
posed to consider the best Bible cbronology, 
both sojourn and exodus would fall in the time 
before this dynasty. In either case, we would 
scarcely expect any reference to the Israelites. 
But setting this aside, although Joseph’s ad- 
ministration might have been recorded, the 
disasters of the exodus would have found no 
place in the annals of a nation that was especi- 
ally averse to chronicling defeat. The kind of 
illustration we have a right to expect, does not 
relate to the main facts of the history, but to 
such matters as the details of manners. 

In these matters the accuracy of the Bible is 
strikingly shown. The Greek writers, some of 
whom, especially Herodotus, were not inaccurate 
observers, have been cited to set right the 
Biblical account. In every case the monuments 
have proved that the sacred historian was 
correct, and the profane historianin error. The 
most interesting illustrations are, however, those 
which show a perfect knowledge of the country. 
These are quite as frequent in the Prophets as 
in the Pentateuch. Thus we read in Exodus, 
that when the Israelites saw Pharaoh in pursuit 
of them, “they said unto Moses, because [there 
were] no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us 
away to die in the wilderness.” (xiv. 11.) 
The prophet Hosea declared of the fugitives of 
Ephraim, ‘‘ Egypt shall gather them up, Mem- 
phis shall bury them.” (ix. 6.) Egypt is, 
above all countries, a land of ancient tombs. 
The rocky ridge that shuts in the plain and 
valley, is honey-combed in its face with sepul- 
chral grottos; in the edge of the desert are 
countless mummy-pits ; on its surface are many 
built tombs. Scarcely a day’s journey passes, 
but the voyager up the Nile sees some of these ; 
first, the great chains of the Pyramids; then, 
when the mountain approaches, the entrances of 
grottos along its face, sometimes a field of 
sepulchres. Numerous as are the modern tombs, 
they are insignificant by the side of their truly 
innumerable predecessors. But of all the an- 
cient sites, Memphis has the greatest necropolis. 
For about fifteen miles, this city of the dead 
extends along the edge of the Great Desert, 
marked from afar by the pyramids rising regally 
above the smaller monuments. Wherever ex- 
cavations have been made, it seems as though 
there had been an economy of space, for there 
is frequently but a narrow passage between the 
No other grave-yard in Egypt 
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rivals this. Therefore the prophet spoke of it 
instead of Thebes, the seat of empire, or any 
other great town better known in Palestine. 
Amos again uses the inundation of the Nile, 
‘the flood of Egypt,’ as a symbol of the de- 
struction that was coming upon his land and 
people. (viii. S; ix. 5.) I have never seen 
anything that so completely brought before me 
the idea of a destroying flood, as the inundation 


To “the Association of Friends for the Diffu- 
sion of Religious and Useful Knowledge.” 


The Executive Committee report :—That all 
the stated meetings have been held, and the 
several objects of their appointment have re- 
ceived attention. They have, during this time, 
carefully examined and prepared for publication 
the following books : 





of the Nile. The river bursts through its 
banks, and covers the whole valley; in the 
widst rushes a broad, turbid stream, agitated by 


“The Journal &e., of John Woolman.” 
“‘ Scripture Questionson the Gospel and Acts.’ 
“ Hymns for the use of Schools,” 


? 


the strong north wind blowing against its cur- 
rent; on either side landmarks are carried 
away, and the villages stand like islands con- 
nected by dikes, which the water threatens to 
break. Until custom has used one to the scene, 
it is a terrible realization of the calamities of a 
flood. I have dwelt upon these less-known 
topics in preference to the histories of Joseph 
and Moses, which have been more carefully| « Memoir of Elizabeth Fry ;’ “Memoir of 
studied. Yet both these will gain a fresh Mary Capper ;” ‘‘ Memoirs of Jonathan Hutch- 
interest with those who will read them with |fnson ;” “ Journalof John Woolman ;” “Sketch 
the Egyptian monuments for illustration. There | of the Rise of the Religious Society of Friends ;” 
they may see the investiture of a Joseph with | « Waring’s Hymns and Selections ;”’ and “ Serip- 
his badges of office, the robe of fine linen, and! ture Questions on the Gospel and Acts;” a 
collar of gold; there they may see the corn} sjmilareditionof “ Hymns for the use of Schools” 
carefully stored in granaries, as though for the} wil] soon be issued. 

years of famine. Such boats as the papyrus-| There are two other works under the care of 
ark of Moses, are there shown, and there are| the Committee, which were offered us at our 
foreign brick-makers under hard task-masters. | Jast meeting. ‘One of them,—an origina! trea- 
The whole series of sculptures is an unintended | tise on the Birds of America, prepared and 


It is gratifying to state, that, through the kind 
interest and liberality of members of the Asso- 
ciation, and of others who have sympathized in 
the objects which it is designed to promote, the 
stereotype plates of the above works have been 
presented to the Association, 

Editions of one thousand copies each, of the 
following works have been printed : 


commentary upon, and an impartial witness to, 
the truth of the Bible history. 

I may here mention a modern illustration. 
It is well-known that many ancient Egyptian 
customs are yet observed. Among these, one 
of the most prominent is the wailing for the 
dead by the women of the household, as well as 
those hired to mourn. In the great cholera of 
1848, I wasat Cairo. This pestilence frequently 
follows the course of rivers. Thus, on that 
occasion, it ascended the Nile and showed itself 
in great strength at Boolak, the port of Cairo, 
distant from the city a mile and a half to the 
westward. For some days it did not traverse 
this space. Every evening at sunset, it was 
our custom to go up to the terrace on the roof 
of our house. There, in that calm, still time, I 
heard each night the wail of the women of 
Boolak for their dead, borne along in a great 
wave of sound, a distance of two miles, the 
lamentation of a city stricken with pestilence. 
So, when the first-born were smitten, “there 
was a great cry in Egypt; for [there was] not 
a house where [there was] not one dead.” 
(Exodus xiii. 30.) 

To be concluded. 


—_———_-—~e > 


No man will excel in his profession if he 
thinks himself above it ; and commerce will not 
flourish -in any country where commerce is not 
respected. 


presented to the Association, by a Friend of 
this city, was accepted, and is now inthe hands 
of a sub-committee, who will assist in issuing 
it as soon as practicable. 

Since the last Annual Report, we have sold 
7,044 volumes of our publications, and of this 
number, there have been distributed gratuitously 
161 volumes. The whole number of volumes 
disposed of, since the commencement of opera- 
tions is 29,038. We think that advantage 
would result, from keeping more constantly be- 
fore Friends, a knowledge of our publications, 
and thus creating an interest in the successive 
volumes as they appear. 

A winute dated 4 mo., 1859, recommended 
to the Association, ‘‘ The procuring of a Charter 
from the Court of Common Pleas; so that no 
devise in aid of our operations may fail from 
want of an Incorporation.” Through the kind- 
ness of two of our friends, a Charter of proper 
form was presented, and carried through Court 
without expense to the Association, with ex- 
ceptign of certain Court charges. This act of 
disinterestedness was duly acknowledged by a 
written expression of our thanks. 

The subject of appointing Agencies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, has claimed the 
attention of your Committee, as a direct means 
of extending the circulation of our works, and 
at a recent meeting measures were adopted for 
accomplishing this object. 
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In order to create an additional interest in 
our series, it will probably be necessary to pub- 
lish new works more frequently, and especially 
those of a juvenile’ character. It seems to us 
that this department of our publications should 
henceforth receive the especial attention of the 
Association. From the frequent enquiry for 
books of this style, there can be little doubt of 
the wide circulation of a full series, if properly 
prepared; and we are confident that in delay- 
ing its publication, we are leaving unemployed 
one of our most powerful means for effecting 
good. To the young we must look, as most 
likely to be profited by a judicious selection of 
Religious and Useful Knowledge. To furnish 
this class of readers with instructive matter and 
correct views, and by this means to exclude 
what is prejudicial to good morals, may often 
exercise a controlling influence over the whole 
future life. Mindful as the Committee have 
been of the great importance of the subject, 
they have not, as yet, been able to secure a 
series of works of the character desired. It 
requires a peculiar cast of mind, and no little 
experience, to prepare books, which, by their 
simplicity and attractiveness, shall prove intelli- 
gible and profitable to juvenile readers; and, 
it is probably, in part, from fears of failure, that 
we are not presented with more writings of this 
class; yet we cannot doubt that were the sub- 
ject once entered upon with energy, there 
would be found among our own members, and 
those who have hitherto manifested a willing- 
ness to aid us, abundant talent to bring it toa 
successful issue. 

Believing it to be an essential step in ad- 
vancing the interests of the Association, we 
would again urge the earnest co-operation of all 
our members, in effecting its early accomplish- 
ment. Signed, 

JoserH Ports, Sec. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo. 1st., 1861. 


7+ ee 
DIVAN. 


Divan is the name given to the room, or part 
of a room in an eastern house where the people 
sleep, sit, entertain their friends, or transact 
business. The apartment devoted to this use 
has a higher and a lower floor; it being neces- 
sary to pass from one to the other by an ascent 
more orless elevated. The lower floor, in the 
better houses, is paved often with rich mosaic, 
while the higher part, used for reclining, is 
spread with a mat or carpet, and’furnished ‘with 
bolsters, cushions; ottomans and the like, for 
the convenience of the vompany. Inthe poorer 
houses, there is little, aside from the raised 
floor or platform, to indicate the object of the 
room ; the furniture consists merely of a common 
mattress or blanket. 

I lodged a night with my compagnon de 
voyage in an Arab house at Seleh, on the 
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mountains near Samaria. 

to us a room with a divan. 
extended across the apartment, plentifully sup- 
plied with blankets designed to shelter us from 
the cold, but actually sheltering myriads of 
fleas, which dealt with us as if we had been 
their first victims and were to be the last. In 
the course of the evening the villagers, with 
their sheikh or chief man among them, came to 
gaze at the strangers; they ascended the plat- 
form and sat down cross-legged ou the part 
next to the side wall; while, as a concession to 
our character as guests, my travelling companion 
and myself sat at the end of the room, held to 
be the more honorable place. 
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The inmates assigned 
The elevated seat 


At Damascus, 
visited the houses of several wealthy Jews. 
The rooms in them fitted up with most splendor 
were the divans. The frescoed walls, the 
carpets, cushions, ottomans, and similar appur- 
tenances, gave to them an air of luxury oriental 
and gorgeous in the extreme. In one instance, 
at least, the seat for reclining was so much 
higher than the floor that it was necessary to 
mount to it by three or four steps. 

In the language of the Bible, the terms 
couch, bed, canopy, divan, are not always dis- 
tinguished clearly from each other. The divan 
is intended without doubt in 2 Kings 1, 4, 
where it is said to Ahaziah: “Thus saith ‘the 
Lord, thou shalt not come down from the bed 
on which thou art gone up, but shall surely die.” 
The ascent, in this case, would refer to the ele- 
vation of the divan above the floor. The 
inequality would be likely to be greater ina 
palace than in ordinary houses, because the 
arrangement was intended, no doubt, to mark 
the difference in rank between those waited on, 
and those who served ; the latter being required 
to stand on the lower floor below their masters. 
The divan may be meant, also, in 2 Kings 21, 2 2, 
where it is said of Hezekiah that as he lay in 
his bed, “ he turned his face unto the wall and 
prayed untothe Lord.” His object was to avoid 
the observation of those present while he prayed ; 
and henee, reclining as he was at the time on 
his divan, which was contiguous to the wall, he 
naturally turned his face in that direction. The 
language of David, in Psalm 132, 4, “I will 
not go up unto my bed,” may have the same ref- 
erence.— Hackett. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


When Robert Peel, then a youth, began 
business as a cotton-printer, near Bury, he 
lodged with his partner, William Yates, paying 
eight shillings and sixpence per week fur board 
and lodging. ‘ William Yates’ eldest child,” 
says our author, “was a girl named Ellen, and 
she very soon became an “especial favorite with 
the young lodger. On returning from his 
hard day’s work at ‘The Ground,’ he woud 


‘take the little girl upon his knee, and say to 
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her, ‘ Nelly, thou bonny little dear, wilt be my 
wife ?’ to which the child would readily answer, 
‘Yes,’ as any child would do. ‘Then I'll wait 
for thee, Nelly; I'll wed thee, and none else.’ 
And Robert Peel did wait. As the girl grew 
in beauty toward womanhood, his determination 
to wait for her was strengthened, and after the 
lapse of ten years—years of close application 
to business and rapidly increasing prosperity— 
Robert Peel married Ellen Yates-when she had 
completed her seventeenth year; and the pretty 
child, whom her mother’s lodger and father’s 
partner had nursed upon his knee, became 
Mrs. Peel, and eventually Lady Peel, the 
mother of the future Prime Minister of England. 
Lady Peel was a noble and beautiful woman, 
fitted to grace any station in life. She possessed 
rare powers of mind, and was, on every emer- 
gency, the high toned and faithful counsellor of 
her husband. For many years after their mar- 
riage, she acted as his amanuensis, conducting 
the principal part of his business correspond- 
ence, for R. Peel himself was an indifferent and 
almost unintelligible writer. She died in 1803, 
only three years after the baronetey had been 
conferred upon her husband. It is said, that 
London fashionable life—so unlike what she 
had been accustomed to at home—proved in- 
jurious to her health ; and old Wm. Yates was 
accustomed to say, “ If Robert hadn’t made our 
Nelly a ‘Lady,’ she might ha’ been living yet.” 
— Self-help. 


extensive labors in the Church, having received 
accounts of the several youths’ meetings held 
during the sittings of the western Yearly Meet- 
ings last autumn, made the following judicious 
and discriminating remarks in reply : 

‘“‘ We read of no real revival of earnest piety 
in the Church of Christ, that was not more or 
less attended by outbreaks of this kind. The 
early days of Quakerism were not without them ; 
and we need not be surprised nor disconcerted 
if, when the Spirit is poured out from on high, 
upon young and old, there be some manifesta- 
tions to which, in our days of lukewarmness and 
backsliding, we have not been accustomed. Yet 
there is much in all these things and many more, 
that is well calculated to drive us nearer to the 
mercy seat, that place of humble but fervent 
prayer, where ‘wisdom dwells with prudence,’ 
and grace is received to serve God acceptably, 
with reverence and godly fear; and strength 
also is obtained gently to check what is exuber- 
ant, without injuring or suppressing what may 
really be the fruit of the Spirit, though not flow- 
ing in ordinary channels. And here, without 
speaking irreverently of holy things, it may be 
said that it will often be found easier to ‘ shoot 
larks’ that soar too high, than to ‘ catch moles’ 
that burrow deep in the earth. If we are but 
kept in the unity of the Spirit, we shall find it 
to be the bond of peace, and be enabled to bear 
one another's burdens; to help one another, 
and be even one another’s strength and joy in 
the Lord, raised, without self-exaltation, to that 
holy mountain where nothing hurts or destroys 
the Lord’s own work.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 2, 1861. 


Worps or CuHEgR AND Caution.—An In- 
diana correspondent, in a recent letter, inci- 
dentally remarks :—“ We have several outward 
and visible signs of an inward spirit of grace 
amongst us ;—a better attendance of meetings; 
more solid deportment in meetin 


—e 


ENGLISH CoRRESPONDENCE.—The following 
extract from a letter dated 28th of Ist month 
last, written by a Friend in England, who is 
widely known and loved in this country, is 
offered for the acceptance of our readers :-— 
“The last Yearly Meetings in Ohio and Indi- 
ana give a token of good; like the rainbow ina 
cloud, they give us assurance as well as hope: 
we seem to see-fulfilled the words of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘He shall come down like rain upon the 
mown grass, as showers that water the earth.’ 
A seed is sown, and may ‘ God bless the spring- 
ing thereof.’ 


ge; many dis- 
owned persons returning and applying for 
membership ; more marriages in Society ; 
several new appearances in the ministry; and 
now a disposition to exchange the common 
newspaper for Friends’ Review. May these 
good tokens increase more and more.” 
Gratifying testimony of similar character 
reaches us from various parts of the West, 
strengthening a hope that many are submitting 
in true obedience to the fresh visitations which 
have been remarkably extended to that portion 
of the Lord’s heritage. 
A Friend of large religious experience and 


I have nothing new to communicate on the 
state of our Society on this side the water; we 
go on in a friendly way and with affectionate 
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regard to one another: if we have differences 
in opinion, they are just such as Christian breth- 
ren and sisters can tolerate in each other, with 
out leading to an alienation of mind, and the 
fixing of prejudice, which it is most essential 
should be watched against. 

I am glad to believe, with many others, that 
the wide circulation given to our Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Appeal on Liberty of Conscience, or rather 
Plea for it, has been productive of much good 
in Protestant Europe. Our Meeting for Suffer- 
ings avails itself of the present opening in the 
Italian provinces for its further dissemination, 
and a Committee is about to proceed to Italy to 
present it to the rulers, and to give it every 
publicity. 

The memoir of Stephen Grellet begins to ex- 
cite some attention in what is called the reli- 
gious world. A clergyman of the Ghurch of 
England is reported to have said, after reading 
it: ‘Here is a man, little short of an apostle, 
who has trod in the steps of St. Paul.’ A gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance said to me a few 
days ago, ‘I never read such a book; its in- 
eidents are wonderful; I have travelled in 
Europe, and can estimate the hindrances which 
such a man must have had to encounter: it has 
convinced me of the rectitude of your prineé 
ples. My children are at school on the conti- 
nent ; I write and tell them they must see and 
read this remarkable work.’ 

What a sudden catastrophe has overtaken 
your Federal Government! When the Southern 
States began to threaten secession because 
Abraham Lincoln was elected President, we, in 
England, men of all classes, regarded it as mere 
bluster—as an outbreak of passion, which must 
soon give way to sober thought. We could not 
believe that any State of the Union would be 
so mad as to attempt disruption, and thus rush 
forward to its"own destruction. Were I an 
American I should deeply deplore the breaking 
up of the Union; it seemed to me mighty and 
likely to endure ; but one single element of mis- 

chief, foreign to its aim and purpose, yet suffer- 
ed by its founders to remain in it, reads it 
asunder! Qur dear friends in Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee are deeply to be felt 
for; I was glad to see the subject referred to in 
a late number of the Review.” 


. 





bes See page 406, for an important Report. 
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Proposep Prize Essays.—We find it stated 
in the last number of the London Friend, that 
a correspondent who’ considers that Article 
XXXVII. of the Church of England, which 
teaches that “ Jt ts lawful for Christian mea to 
fight at the command of the civil magistrate,” 
has been productive of much mischief, is de- 
sirous of drawing attention to the subject. He 
therefore proposes to offer a prize of Ten 
Pounds for the best Essay, and Five Pounds 
for the second best Essay, which shall show 
from the whole tenor of the New Testament 
what is the duty of the Christian, and clearly 
point out what may be erroneous or defective in 
said Article. 


Arrangements for the appointment of judges 
had not been made, and the proposer wished to 
receive suggestions relative to increasing the 
sums offered, if any persons felt sufficient in- 
terest to ddd to the amount. The Hssays are 
to be concisely written; and, provided they 
have equal merit, preference is to be given to 
such as do not exceed two or three sheets duo- 
decimo. 

This is not only a legitimate subject for ex- 
amination, but at the present juncture there is 
none that, either in Europe or America, more 
urgently demands the solemn consideration of 
Christians. It is appalling to see how many 
there are in this land, ready to appeal to the 
sword for the settlement of political difficulties ; 
and amongst those who oppose this barbarous 
mode of arbitration, comparatively few place 
themselves on Christian principle, and advocate 
peace on religious grounds. Still, there is un- 
doubtedly an increasing repugnance to war, and 
we are occasionally gratified by seeing in reli- 
gious newspapers strong expressions of sound 
views on the subject. “It is humiliating,’’ 
says the venerable Dr. Thurston, President of 
the American Missionary Association, in a re- 
cent letter, ‘that so many ministers and church 
members, professed followers of the Prince of 
Peace, should uphold the wicked, horrid custom 
of making wholesale butchery of their fellow 
men When will the reign of the Prince 
of Peace become universal, if his followers con- 
tinue to practise war? Our Christianity is very 
defective. No wonder its progress is so slow. 
We are so enormously taxed for war purposes, 
that we have little to give to spread the blessed 
gospel of peace.” 
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Tue Corron QuEsTION IN ENGLAND.—The | P. Auten, daughter of Aza Allen, a member of Berwick 


English are said to be a practical people, but 
extremely slow in commencing reforms, or mak- 
ing changes of any kind, before the matter in 
hand becomes almost intolerable. This is verified 
in the great cotton question. It bas been seen 
for many years by the British philanthropists and 
statesmen as well as manufacturers, that with a 
vast field open for the culture of cotton in other 
countries, it was unwise to depend upon the 
slave States of America for a continuous supply 
to the English mills; and within three or four 
years past, efforts have been made by individuals 
of great energy and enterprise, and by one or 
two associatiuns, to promote the cultivation of 
the plant in Africa, India, and elsewhere. 
Twelve years ago, one of cur friends in Eng- 
land, a woman of true zeal and of no common 
ability and perseverance, repeatedly visited 
Manchester, and urged upon the manufacturers 
the great importance of initiating measures to 
increase the supply of cotton through free labor. 
A few individuals listened with interest, and 
her labors may have sowed some of the seed which, 
stimulated by recent events in this country, are 
now bringing forth an abundant harvest. 
England is alarmed at the possibility of a short 
crop of cotton in America, and Cotton Supply As- 
sociations are springing into existence to seek 
und to make new cotton fields in every quarter 
of the globe, where the climate is favorable. 
The subject occupies the anxious attention of the 
Ministers of the Government, and forms a topic 
of earnest discussion in Parliament. Lord John 
Russell has offered to the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce the services of the British Con- 
suls at foreign ports to obtain an immediate 
supply of cotton, and to prosecute inquiries for 
information that may be useful in future opera- 
tions. France, too, bas. joined in the great 
effort to become independent of American slave 
grown cotton, and we cannot but hope that the 
dawning has come of a day, for which we have 
long looked, in which the shackles of Am- 
erican slaves shall be peacefully broken 
nceetatillltintinnsiata’ 


Margtep, at Miami Meeting-house, Waynesville, 
Ohio, on the 2d of 1st month last, Kirk L. More to 
Lypia A. Harvey, both members of Miami Monthly 
Meeting. 





, On the Ist of 1st month last, agreeably to 


Monthly Meeting. 





Diep, on the 26th of 5th mo., 1860, in North Kings- 
ton, R. I., Witt1am Reynotps, in the 82d year of his 
age. 

a Like a shock of corn fully ripe he has been gath- 
ered into the Heavenly garner.’’ Of few can it be 
more truly said, ‘‘ he resteth from his labors and his 
works do follow him.’’ He was a member of Green- 
wich, R. I., Monthly Meeting, active, useful and con- 
sistent, often filling important stations in society 
with rare fidelity and an earnestness for the truth. 
Rigid in his honesty, through a long life he failed 
not to be just and honest to others, and in his busi- 
ness transactions as well as in all the other relations 
of life the golden rule was his invariable guide. 
‘Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace,’’ 


—, Near Chester, Wayne Co., Ind., on the 6th 
of 2d mo. last, in the 53d year of his age, WiLtiAmM 
KENDALL; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

Being a diligent attender of religious meetings, 
and aiming to discharge his duty in the church, his 
vacancy will be deeply felt by a large circle of friends 
and relatives. Through an illness of ten days dura- 
tion, he underwent great bodily suffering, which he 
bore with patience and resignation to the divine will. 
Peace reigned around his dying couch until his 
spirit took its flight, we believe, to rest within the 
pearl gates of the glorious city of God. 





, At the residence of her son, Aaron Hadley, 
near Monrovia, Morgan Co., Indiana, on the Ist of 
2d mo. last, Saran, widow of Joshua Hadley, in the 
73d year of her age; a member of West Union 
Monthly Meeting. 

She was almost helpless for more than three years. 
Being deprived of the use of speech, she was un- 
able to speak of the state of her mind, yet her friends 
and relatives have a comfortable hope that she has 
changed a world of suffering for one of rest and 
peace. 


——, In Newton, Jasper Co., Iowa, on the 12th of 
12th mo., 1860, Manton H. Parton, in his 35th year ; 
a member of Lynn Grove Monthly Meeting. 

He was an example of patience in his suffering, 
appearing perfectly calm and composed when in ex- 
treme pain. During his illness he frequently ex- 
pressed his great anxiety for his family, saying he 
felt nothing in his own way. A friend inquiring of him 
if he felt prepared, he answered, ‘‘ Yes, I have given 
all into my Saviour’s hands, and have no fears of 
death.”’ 


——, Near Monrovia, Morgan Co., Indiana, on the 
5th of Ist mo. last, RacHEL, wife of William Weesner, 
in the 67th year of her age; a member of West 
Union Monthly Meeting. 

She was enabled to bear her short illness, which 
was attended with much bodily suffering, with 
patience and resignation. On being inquired with, 
in reference to her future prospect, she replied that 
she saw nothing in her way, and.was willing to go at 
the call of her Divine Master. 


——, At Philadelphia, Pa., on the 17th of 2d mo. 
last, Isaac Harvey, Jr., in the 90th year ofhis age ; 
a member of the Western Monthly Meeting. 


—_——— -+~er-———™ 


Just published, price 15 cents, by mail 19 cents, 


the Discipline, at an appointed meeting at the house | Gueanines From Various Autuors. For sale by Wm. 


of Aza “Allen, in Elliott, Maine, Stitman Estes, a 
member of St. Albans Monthly Meeting, to Sratina 


Macniven, at this office, and U. Hunt & Son, 62 N. 
4th St., Philada. 
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SCRIPTURE EXERCISES, jof the earth! But this knowledge of the 

Consisting of Questions on the Gospels according , heavenly bodies is the thing which guides the 

to Matthew and Mark, by Elijah Coffin. 3d edititon. | merchant's ships in safety over the seas, and 
Price, single copies, 30 cents, if by mail ; or $3 per | brings his cargoes to their profitable market. 


dozen. Also, by the same author Sa Siri ans 7 ats ; . . 
SCRIPTURE EXERCISES, consisting of Questions |, 1¢ is irrational to say that any item of know 
ledge, however abstract or remote from the 


on the Gospels according to Luke and John. Price, | : ni 
30 cents, if by mail ; or $3 per dozen. | commen affairs of life, may not be turned to 
E. Morcan & Soys,Cincinnati, Ohio, , useful account in some of the cumplicated opera- 
as Richmond, Ind., " | tions of modern art. Among all the evidences 
Wa. laleatde, tal = 10th Bt Phitada, | of design and benevolence which are afforded by 
3d mo. 2d, 2t. | the works of creation, there is none more im- 
pressive than the wonderful variety which char- 
acterizes the human race. Some men like to 
| pass their lives in roaming over the ocean, and 
others in tilling the earth ; to many is afforded 
The application of the gyroscope to the regu | # peculiar gratification in the accomplishment 
lation of the speed of marine engines is a prac? | of difficult undertakings, or the triumphs of me- 
tical and valuable invention, which accomplishes chanical skill, while a select few find the purest 
by this novel means a result that has eluded the | 20d highest enjoyment in the pursuit of abstract 
efforts of all inventors using the properties of knowledge, without any reference whatever to 
matter heretofore employed in the arts. When | ts application to the affairs of life. In organized 
the gyroscope was introduced, a few years since, | Society, these several tastes find each its sphere 
to the attention of the community, it was re- of action, and thus Science and the Industrial 
Arts labor harmoniously together, both alike 
conducive to the improvement and well being 
of the human race.— Scientific American. 
<acincinceniaiiatiaia aii 


SORROWS OF OLD SCHOOL-BOYS. 


It was not my lot to be an “ unlicked cub,” 
while at school. Nor was it the lot of any of 
my companions; for with the utmost impar- 
tiality our tutor administered the process to us, 
to which the various names of caning, flogging, 
thrashing, hiding, licking, leathering,and others, 
are applied, according as schools are of high or 
low degree. Hence the statement of my flog- 
ging experience, while under tuition, involves 
no personal discredit. With perfect truth it 
may be affirmed, that no boy ever left the 
academy of Dr. Touchem without being well 
acquainted with certain writhings, contortions, 
and ejaculations indicative of bodily uncomforta- 
bleness, caused by the ability and industry with 
which he wielded the weapon of chastisement. 
None could surpass him in the act of using the 
cane with dexterity and emphasis, so as to make 
it fulfil the castigating office with the most 
efficiency in the smallest possible time. After 
a preliminary shake and flourish for a moment 
or two, as if to make sure that it was safe in his 
gripe, he had a knack of giving it force bya 
peculiar twist, just at the point of contact, which, 
though perfectly indescribable, brought it down 
with telling effect upon one’s flesh and blood. 
It seemed a thing of life, though not of beauty, 


———_ >see -- — 


THE RELATION OF SCIENCE TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS. 


garded as a scientific toy, and no one ever 
dreamed that it could ever be made of any use 
in the practical affairs of life. This fact illus- 
trates the relation between pure science and in- 
dustrial arts, which has indeed been abundantly 
proved, but which is not, by any means, gener- 
ally recognized. ‘* What is the use ?’’ is the 
very common question when some great but up- 
parently barren discovery is made in abstract 
science. ' 

Hidden in his obscure laboratory, among his 
retorts and crucibles, the chemist is intently en- 
gaged in ascertaining the relative affinity of 
oxygen for sodium and for aluminium. The 
practical man passes by with a sneer at this 
utter waste of intellectual labor. The chemist 
plods on a few years, and lo! the world is en- 
dowed with a new metal, of rare, peculiar, and 
invaluable properties. 

Learned geologists meet and dispute almost 
with fierceness the relative ages of certain rocks 
which were deposited in the bottoms of unknown 
seas, in the innumerable ages of the past. ‘“‘ How 
utterly useless,” says the legislator, engaged in 
the discussion of railway bills and other meas- 
ures of immediate necessity. But this science 
also vindicates its claim to utility ;.and all bodies 
of legislators find that there is no more profitable 
employmeut of the public money than in having 
geological surveys made of their respective 
States. 

The most surprising instance, however, of 
pure science proving useful to man, is furnished 
by astronomy. The heavenly bodies are so im- 
mensely distant, so absolutely unapproachable, 
that it must have been impossible to conceive 
that a knowledge of them could ever be of any 
practical value to the world. How certain must 

have been the money-making merchant of early 
times that the star-gazer was a useless cumberer 


























wince, and smart, at the very reminiscence of 
its vigorous application. 

Touchem, to do him justice, was not of irrita- 
ble or explosive temper—quite the contrary. 
He was cold and passionless as marble—a man 
of imperturbable gravity, always solemnly serene 
while extracting a full chorus of lamentations ; 


in his hand; and to this day, I almost flinch, 
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and to me, the abominably cool methodical 
manner with which he went to work, to make 
one’s back or fingers tingle for an hour after- 
wards, rendered the infliction intensely exas- 
perating. It must be admitted also that, though 
he scourged on very slight occasions, or none 
at all, he did it not only without malice, but 
upon principle, if not with benevolent inten- 
tions. He evidently thought the rod an indis- 
pensable part of school discipline, wholly dis- 
tinct from circumstances; and, as a thing of 
virtue in itself. it was hence deemed his duty to 
have its wholesomeness demonstrated by use. 
Now and then a hint would drop about a bles- 
sing in disguise, just as many a rustic peda- 
gogue has dismissed the last stroke of a flagel- 
lation with the moralizing remark, “There, 
take that! You'll thank me for it when I’m 
dead and gone.” JI have often thought that he 
would not have carried a clear conscience to his 
pillow—for he was a conscientious man—if the 
day had elapsed without his having given, at 
least upon a small scale, a brief practical illus- 
tration of the advantages of corporal punish- 
ment: he would have felt as though some im- 
perative obligation had been neglected. But 
let bygones be bygones; and now that he has 
gone to his long rest, and sore skins are healed, 
why, peace to his ashes and his memory. 

Time was when, with very few exceptions, 
those who had charge of the boyhood of the 
land agreed with my own tutor in his views of 
the efficacy of beating as a stimulus to learning, 
as also the guardian of good manners and 
morals. The great point with many a village 
dominie has been to wield the birch of his an- 
cestors with unabated British vigor; but in| the school, it is said that he had one or two of 
high-class schools especially, the severe system | the boys flogged after dinner—I suppose by way 
was once universally resorted to as a safe,|ofadessert. Erasmus was once a spectator of 
proper, and wholesome specific, in every case of| this discipline, and while the flagellation of an 
real or supposed default. The chronicles of the| unlucky urchin was in process, the dean coolly 
monkish miracle manufacturers record the sor-| remarked to him, “not that he hes deserved 
rows of the ancieut school-boys, their flight to|<this, but it is fit to humble him.” If recollec- 
the shrincs for protection from the masters, and | tion serves, a clause in Colet’s statutes for the 
the benevolent interposition of the saints to; government of the foundation contains a hint 
shield their helplessness. Thus, as the legend|for the direction of the masters, not to be 
reports, a child took refuge at the tomb of| sparing of stripes. But the physical force sys- 
Adrian of Canterbury, and the master venturing tem by itself never yet succeeded in a school, 
to chastise him there, got a stiff arm upon the any more than in a State, in effectually securing 
second stroke, which was not restored till the! subordination. It did not at Paul’s; for never 
lad had been persuaded to intercede with the; was there a more uproarious crew than the boys, 
defunct prelate for him. when, after forty-five years of thrashing, Dr. 

“We never cease beating them day and Roberts retired from the head-mastership on a 
night,” said an abbot to his superior, “and yet pension, just when the first Napoleon was com- 
they are always worse than they were before.” , pelled to give up thrashing the nations. 

















These visitations of the flesh have just as 
commonly been penalties incurred by native 
intellectual dulness as corrections for any actual 
offence, intended to ‘teach the young idea how 
to shoot ;’ while the quicker though more 
vicious scholar has frequently escaped all 
stripes. 


‘* You call this education, do you not? 
Why, ’tis the forced march of a herd of bullocks 
Before a shouting drover. The glad van 
Move on at ease, and pause awhile to snatch 
A passing morsé¢l from the dewy greensward ; 
While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation, 
Fall on the croup of the ill-fated laggard 
That cripples in the rear.’’ 


It is remarkable how very generally the no- 
tion has prevailed that, in training youth, there 
is something abstractedly profitable in the ocea- 
sional administration of torture to the frame, 
though the natural effect is to beget habitual 
aversion to that with which the mind connects 
the idea of severity and pain. Erasmus tells us 
‘that he was a favorite with his master. Yet, 
for his improvement, he must needs treat him 
with the experiment of a sound whipping, 
“Upon this,” says he, “a fault was cooked up, 
of which I never so much as dreamed, and ac- 
cordingly I suffered the discipline of the school. 
Immediately I lost all relish for my studies, and 
this usage did so damp my spirits that it almost 
broke my heart.”’ 

A kind-hearted and very sensible man was 
yean Colet, founder of St. Paul’s School, a semi- 

otestant in the papal times of Henry VII. 
He delighted in children with a natural and 
Christian feeling. Yet, whenever he dined at 


‘“ And what sort of persons,” inquired he,| A regular curiosity was Roberts—a venerable- 
“‘do they turn out to be when they are grown looking man, at least in his last days, seeming 
up?” | searcely more lively than his bust, which now 


“ Stupid and brutal,” was the reply. ‘adorns the school-room, except when plying the 
“Then,” answered the superior, “how well cane; and on such occasions he was wonderfully 
have you bestowed all your pains in education, | active, as if inspired by new life. He wore a 
when you have educated human beings so as to, suit of rusty black, never wholly buttoned up 
make brutes of them !” | 80 as to hide his shirt, with an enormous steel 
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watch-chain, and a hat to which a three-year- 
old one would appear quite fresh and juvenile. 
At seven o’clock on a winter’s morning, the 
shivering scholars assembled, with sixpenny 
tapers in japanned boxes, and fingers below 
freezing point, no fires being at any time allow- 
ed. About half-past seven, magister crawled 
in, but in complete dishabille, with a blue nose, 
ludicrously winking his eye-lids to keep them 
open. Having seated himself at a desk with 
back props opposite the pupil’s face, the latter 
strove to fix upon the said props, within con- 
venient distance, a duplicate of the lesson to be 
delivered. If this trick could not be performed, 
some auxiliary would infallibly puff out the 
doctor’s taper, upon which, like a giant aroused 
from slumber, he would cut away right and 
left in the dark, assailing face and limbs indis- 
eriminately. If any noise arose which could 
not be traced home to tke noise-maker, he in- 
variably chastised the head boy of every class, 
as a kind of practical lecture on the dangers of 
eminence. He had the ugly habit also of tying 
two or three canes together, thus making a 
bouquet of the implements, when there was any 
special amount of cudgelling to be dispensed. 
Upon retiring from office, after a long reign, the 
Mercers’ Company allowed him the handsome 
pension of £1,000 a-year as a reward for his 
labors. Fortunate Dr. Roberts! 

immediately afterwards there was a sub- 
master of Paul’s, with the long name of William 
Alexander Charles Durham. The surname duly 
appeared at full length upon a brass-plate on 
his house door; but the prefixes were repre- 
sented by the initial letters W. A.C. This 
obtained for him the appellation of Whack 
Durham. It was no misnomer. But, nothing 
daunted by prospective tribulation, the young- 
sters took it into their heads invariably to greet 
his entrance into the school with the full chorus 
of “‘ whack row-de-dow.”’ Some took the tenor, 
others the alto, and others the bass. Neither 
cane nor casuistry could put this practice down. 
It died out of itself. Another usage arose, 
which castigation equally failed to suppress— 
that of the boys throwing their books at the 
head of any one who entered the school-room 
with his hat on. No respect was paid to per- 
sons any more than to beavers. My Lord 
Mayor would have been treated precisely the 
same as the parish beadle. Whoever failed to 
unbonnet himself was an instant mark for ven- 
geance; and, thick as hail, Gradus, Virgil, 


Ovid, Asop, and Xenophon, flew round the 


pate of the astonished visitor. 
Few schools have been so notorious as Eton 

















To learn straightways, the Latin phrase, 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me, 
‘ At once I had; 
For fault but small; or none at all, 
It came to pass, thus beat I was, 
See, Udall, see, the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad.”’ 


Vicesimus Knox is said to have inflicted an 


| average of fifty lashes a-day for forty years. A 
, famous hand at the scourge is mentioned in the 
,German Pedagogue Magazine for 1833. He 
was a Suabian schoolmaster, then recently de- 
ceased. An usher calculated that during fifty- 
one years he had given 10,200 boxes on the ear, 
22,700 tasks to get by heart, 124,000 floggings, 
136,000 tips with the rule, 209,000 thumps, 
911,500 canings, making, with sundry small 
visitations, a grand total of 1,421,208 punisb- 
ments. As the common result of such regimen, 
we have the reality of Shakspeare’s picture— 


‘*The whining schoolboy, with his satchel 


And smooth morning face, creeping like snail, 
Unwillingly to school.”’ 


(To be concluded.) 


-—-——~ 





DEAD LETTERS. 
The whole numberof dead letters returned 


to the General Pust Office, is estimated at 
2,500,000, including about 500,000 “ drop let- 
ters,’ and 50,000 “held for postage.” De- 
ducting these two classes, the number of letters 
actually conveyed in the mails, and failing to 
reach the persons addressed, may be estimated 
at little less than two milliods a year. 


Particular efforts have been made to ascertain 
the true reasons why letters, especially those 
with valuable enclosures, failed to reach their 
destination, and it is satisfactorily established, 
in the large majority of cases, that the fault is 
with the writers themselves, either in misdireet- 
ing or illegibly directing their communications. 

By way of illustration it is stated as the re- 
sult of inquiries which have been made, that 
more than sixty per cent. of the letters containing 
money recently restored to their owners, failed 
to reach their destination entirely from being 
misdirected, held for postage, or addressed to 
transient persons. 

In reference to letters with valuable enclosures 
other than money, the results have been found 
still more glaring; over 80 per cent. have been 
either misdirected, held for postage, or address- 
ed to transient persons. These are the propor- 
tions of casesexplained. Further investigations 
on this point will tend further to exemplify 
these positions. 

The whole number of dead letters containing 


for severities inflicted upon the scholars. The | money, registered and sent out during the year 


head-mastership of Nicolas Udall, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, was eminently a reign of ter- 
ror. Tucker, a pupil, has commemorated him 


and his doings in some bomely rhymes :— 
‘From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 





ending June 30, 1859, was 9726, of which 8574 
were delivered, leaving 1152 unclaimed. The 
whole amount of money received was$45,618 14; 
amount restored to owners, $41,143 74. 

The number of letters registered and sent out, 
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containing valuable enclosures other than money, 
such as bills of exchange, drafts, bonds, treasury 
warrdnts, &c., was 8647, of which 7738. have 
been restored to the owners, leaving unclaimed 
909. The amount of the enclosures was 
$2,502,298 11; the amount of the enclosures 
in sterling was £6,9X3 15s. 5d; the amount of 
the enclosures in franes was 104,421. 

Among the difficulties enum: rated by the 
Postmaster General in the way of returning to 
writers dead letters not containing enclosures of 
value, are the following: 

“ Thousands of letters are written by transient 
persons, of whom the postmaster at the mailing 
office knows nothing. Again: many letters are 
addressed at randem to transient persons who 
are travelling, and on unimportant matters ; and 
the writers of such, if found and notified, would 
probably not reclaim them. These facts have 
been demonstrated by actual experiment in this 
department. Out of one thousand cases, two- 
thirds of the writers did not care to recover 
their letters ; and in four hundred and forty-five 
cases out of fifteen hundred, the writers of the 
letters could not be found.”—U. 8. Mail. 


—_—__—___--—see—- 


THE SHADELESS SHORE. 


We have a much-loved friend; a few brief years 
We walk beside him down the path of life ; 
And then ’tis over, and he steps before, 


. Or else we see our friendship changed to strife. 


Thank God, amid the dying loves of earth, 
We can behold a land where deathless love has 
birth ! 


We have a home; a circle round our hearth, 
And merry sounds and pleasant sights are there ; 
The year goes round—there is an empty place, 
The fire is out, the festive board is bare. 

But o’er death’s river, on the shadeless shore, 

A home is gathering to be destroyed no more. 


The eye is bright, the cheek is warm and fair, 

Youth, health, and pleasure rush through every 
vein— 

One day’s sharp agony, or months’ long woe, 

Bids beauty bow down in the shrine of pain. 

Thank God, no dire mischance, no creeping ill, 

With anguish and with woe our Father’s mansion 
fill. 

We bask ourselves in wealth’s luxuriant court, 

Darkness and hardness are to us unknown ; 

Then suddenly we wake from our bright dream, 

And riches and their fairy train are flown. 

How sweet to know that on the changeless shore, 

Diadems of fadeless gold are laid for us in store. 


And oftentimes on life’s tempestuous sea, 

When our frail barques are tossed by wind and 
wave, 

We should be carried down the whirlpool there, 

Did not a vision from afar off save ; 

A bay where we our fragile boats shall moor, 

The dreary voyage passed, the raging tempest o’er. 


There are no scattered homes in that far land ; | 
No riven friends, no agony nor pain, 
No broken hearts, nor treacherous fortune there ; | 
No darksome graves, where life-long love is slain, 
No trial, no temptation, and no sin; 
The ransomed race of men to angels are akin. 


Heed not the thorns that strew thine heavenward 
way ; 

Press onward, upward, glorious is the prize ; 

Forget thy sorrows; o’er thy ruined home, 

Beyond thy lost friend’s grave, lift up thine eyes, 

To Him who, when life’s troubled dream is o’er, 

Will welcome thee at last upon the shadeless shore. 
Leisure Hour. 


‘““WILL YOU BE THERE ?”’ 


Beyond this life of hopes and fears, 

Beyond this life of griefs and tears, 
There is a region fair ; 

It knows no change and no decay, 

No night, but one unending day : 
O say, will you be there? 


Its glorious gates are closed to sin ; 
Naught that defiles can enter in, 
To mar its beauty rare; 
Upon that bright eternal shore, 
Earth’s bitter curse is known no more: 
O say, will you be there? 


No drooping form, no tearful eye, 
No hoary head, no weary sigh ; 
No pain, no grief, no care ; 
But joys which mortals may not know, 
Like a calm river, ever flow. 
O say, will you be there? 


Who shall be there? The lowly here, 

All those who serve the Lord in fear, 
The world’s proud mockery dare ! 

Who by the Holy Spirit led, 

Rejoice the narrow path to tread :— 
These, these shall all be there ! 


Those who have learnt at Jesus’ cross 
All earthly gain to count but loss, 
So that His love they share; 
Who gazing on the Crucified, 
By faith can say, ‘‘ For me He died ;”’ 
These, these shall all be there ! 


8m 


THF CHRISTIAN RACE. 


The heart is fixed, and fixed the eye, 
And I am girded for the race ; 
The Lord is strong, and I rely 
On his assisting grace. 
Race for the swift—it must be run: 
A prize laid up—it must be won. 


And I have tarried longer now, 

Pleased with the things of time, 
Than fitteth those who hope to go 

To heaven, that holy clime. 
Who hope to pluck the fruit that grows 
Where the immortal river flows. 


The atmosphere of earth—oh, how 
It hath bedimmed the eye, 
And quenched the spirit’s fervent glow, 
And checked the purpose high. 
And how these feet have gone astray, 
That should have walked the narrow way. 


Race for the swift—I must away 
With footsteps firm and free ; 
Ye pleasures that invite my stay, 
And cares, are nought to me; 
For lo! it gleameth on my eye— 

The glory of that upper sky. 
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‘* A prize laid up,’’ said he who fought 
That holy fight of old ; 
‘* Laid up in heaven for me, yet not 
For me alone that crown of gold; 
But all who wait till thou appear, 
Savior, the diadem shall wear.” 


Patiently wait--so help thou me, 
Oh meek and holy One, 
That dim although the vision be, 
The race I still may run. 
This eye thus lifted to the skies, 
The heart thus burning for the prize. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLIGENCE.—English dates are to the 
10th ult. 


Great Britram.—The Queen opened Parliament on 
the 5th inst. Her speech expresses a hope that the 
moderation of the European powers will prevent any 
interruption of the general peace, and alludes to the 
difficulties in the United States, with the declaration 
of a fervent wish for an amicable adjustment. Noth- 
ing is said respecting a Reform bill, and an effort to 
introduce the subject in the answer of the House of 
Commons was negatived. 


Lord Palmerston stated in Parliament that instruc- 
tions had been sent to the Governor-General of 
Canada not to give up Anderson without express 
orders from the imperial government, and there was 
therefore no danger of his being surrendered without 
the point being fully discussed. He could not say 
whether the writ of habeas corpus would be obeyed 
in Canada, but it could not be executed immediately, 
as the St. Lawrence river was frozen, and the prison- 
er could not be taken through the United States. He 
considered the case, according to the treaty, quite 
clear, and that the claim for surrender must be es- 
tablished by showing that Anderson was guilty of 
murder according to English law, a charge which was 
not likely to be substantiated. The release of Ander- 
son by the provincial court, which was not ther 
known in England, prevents the transfer of the case 
to the mother country, unless a second demand 
should be made. 


The new Indian loan of £3,000,000 sterling at 5 
per cent. interest, redeemable after 1870, had all been 
taken at and above 98} per cent., the minimum 
price fixed by the government. 

A prospectus had been issued of a Jamaica Cotton- 
growing Company. 


France.—The Chambers were opened on the 4th 
by the Emperor, with a speech, in which he reiter- 
ated his declaration of pacific views and of adherence 
to the policy of non-intervention, except where the 
rights, honor or interests of France are concerned, 
and defended his course in reference to China, Syria, 
Rome and Gaeta. A general statement of external 
and foreign affairs was also laid before the Cham- 
bers, previously to the voting on the address in reply 
to the Emperor’s speech. 

The condition of the Bank of France, it was said, 
continued steadily to improve, and a reduetion of 
the discount rate was expected. 


The little Principality of eum in Italy, with 
the exception of the town of the same name, which 
is retained by the Prince, has been ceded to France 
for the sum of 4,000,000 francs. 


Itaty.—Francis II., who still held out at Gaeta, 
had issued an appeal to the Sicilians, offering the 
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Constitution of 1812, a Sicilian army and a separate 
administration, and asking them to give an asylum 
to the royal family, abandoned, but brave and too 
well instructed by misfortune. The besiegers had 
blown up three powder magazines at Gaeta, destroy- 
ing some outworks of the citadel. The garrison 
asked and were granted an armistice of two days, to 
bury the dead. 


Austria.—A law regulating the religious affairs of 
the Protestants in the German and Sclavonian pro- 
vinces had been adopted by the Council of Ministers, 
and would be published on receiving the imperial sanc- 
tion. It grants complete autonomy to the Protestant 
Church. The existing regulations respecting mar- 
riages between Protestants and Catholics remain in 
force for the present. 


DenMARK.—The journals officially declare that the 
statements that the European powers had urged 
Denmark to make concessions, and would not rec- 
ognize a blockade by her, are ineorrect. 


Prussta.—The Chamber of Deputies, after six hours’ 
discussion, and against the strenuous opposition of 
the government, adopted by 159 votes to 146, an 
ainendment to the address to the King, declaring 
that ‘‘ it is not the interest either of Prussia or Ger- 
many to oppose the progressive consolidation of the 
Italian kingdom.’’ This was considered an indica- 
tion that Prussia will not aid Austria in efforts to re- 
tain Venetia. 


TurKEy.—The Porte refuses to consent to a prolon- 
gation of the French occupation of Syria. The agita- 
tion in that province was reported to be increasing, 
and 1200 Druses were said to have assembled at 
Moktara to prevent the execution of those who had 
been condemned for participation in the massacres. 
The correspondence of the London papers, however, 
states that the Druses had mostly laid down their 
arms, while the Christians retained theirs. 

The Russian Minister at Constantinople had de- 
manded of the Porte the convocation of a European 
conference at Constantinople, to consider a plan for 
the government of Syria, said to have been formed 
by some of the Powers, as follows: That Syria shall 
have a Governor General, a Moslem selected by the 
Porte, but subject to the approval of the five Powers, 
each of which is to havea representative at Beyrout ; 
this governor to have power in everything except 
capital punishment, without reference to the Sultan: 
Lebanon to be ruled by a Christian Pasha, removable 
by the Governor General subject to the approval of 
the five representatives ; the revenues of the province 
for a certain time to be used exclusively for itself, 
after which a portion shall go to Constantinople ; all 
sects to be employed by the government as equally 
as possible, so far as qualified ; the army of Syria to 
consist of the various tribes and sects, and the police 
of each district of that which is most numerous 
thereiu ; public works, roads, &c., to be commenced ; 
the five Powers to interfere only when a majority of 
their number thinks it necessary. 


Arrica.—The Bey of Tunis has granted a constitu- 
tion to his subjects, providing for security of life and 
property to all the inhabitants whatever their reli- 
gion or nationality ; equal taxation to all; freedom 
of religious worship ; the right of foreigners to acquire 
and transmit property of every description; fair 
trade, and the establishment of a tribunal of com- 
merce, composed partly of Mohammedans and partly 
of subjects of friendly Powers. This ruler had pre- 
viously shown his wish for the improvement of his 
subjects, by building an aqueduct to supply the 
capital with pure water, constructing a road and in- 
troducing the electric telegraph. 
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Domestic.—The Legislature of New Mexico has 
passed an act for the election of delegates to a con- 
vention to form a State Constitution, to meet in the 
Sixth month next. The Constitution formed is 
to be submitted to the people for ratification or re- 
jection, at a general election in the Ninth month. A 
bill to repeal the slave code of the Territory has been 
introduced into the Legislature, and though a strong 
effort was made for its rejection, it was carried to a 
second reading by a considerable majority. The 
final result is not yet known here. The census re- 
turns make the entire population of New Mexico, 
94,078, including 10,610 Pueblo Indians. The value 
of real and personal property, exclusive of that of 
the Indians, is given as $18,104,648. 

The U. S. loan of $8,000,000, advertised for by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was all taken on the 23d 
ult., at from 90°15 to 96:1 per cent., the entire 
amount of bids being $14,000,000, at rates from 75 
per cent. upward. 

The Kansas Relief Committee at Atchison report 
having received, during the first two weeks of last 
month 1,760,691, pounds of provisions and seeds of 
various kinds from the western States, and distribu- 
ted, during the same time, to 37 different counties, 
804,720 pounds.’ The roads were very bad, though 
improving somewhat, and the streams had been very 
high, preventing the passage of teams, so that the 
people in some remote settlements had suffered ex- 
treme privations, from the delay in getting provi- 
sions through. A deputation from the Pottawata- 
mie Indians applied to the Committee for relief for 
their tribe, and were supplied. The Legislature of ; 
Kansas, before its adjournment, adopted a memorial 
to the other States, setting forth that 30,000 people 
are dependent for their subsistence upon assistance 
from without, and that the snow covering the prairie 
grass had caused the starvation of many cattle. It 
asks for 100,000 bushels of seed wheat, and sufficient 
corn and potatoes for spring planting. It also stater 
that the central committee, located at Atchison, + 
has the confidence of the country, and that funds 
sent to it are equitably and faithfully distributed. 


The Montgomery Convention has adopted a reso- 
lution instructing its Finance Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of laying an export duty on 
cotton exported from the Confederated States to any 
foreign country. It has passed an act declaring the 
establishment of the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, and a bill for the regulation of the customs, 
adwitting free of duty breadstuffs, provisions, muni- 
tions of war and materials tierefor, living animals 
and agricultural products; also, goods from the 
United States, if purchased before the lst and im- 
ported before the 4th inst. A dispatch from A. H. 
Stephens, published in the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
states that the acts of the Provisional Government 
are not to be submitted to the State Conventions, 
and that the plan of the Permanent Government will 
not be binding until ratified by the State Conven- 
tions. A Cabinet has been appointed, including, 
among others, R. Toombs, of Ga., as Secretary of 
State, and G. C. Memminger, of 8S. C., as Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

The election in Missouri for delegates to the State 
Convention has resulted in a large majority in oppo- 
sition to secession. The vote in Tennessee on the 
question of a Convention is stated to be as follows: 
for a Convention, 54,156, against it, 67,360 ; majority 
against it, 13,204. 

Gen. Twiggs, commanding the south-western divi- 
sion of the U. 8. army, (that stationed in Texas, ) 
which is said to number about 2,500 men, has sur- 
rendered to the State authorities of Texas all the 
military property under his charge, disbanded the 








force, and himself, it is said, accepted an appoint- 
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ment from the State of Georgia. 

The Conference of Commissioners at Washington, 
which was expected to close its proceedings by the 
end of last week, appears to have made no actual 
progress for a week past, the proposition respecting 
slavery in the territories being still under discussion 
on the 27th. 


Coneress.—The Senate passed the Tariff bill on the 
20th, with amendments numbering 160. One of 
these increased the value of the Treasury notes au- 
thorized to be issued, from $20 to $50 each. The 
House on the 25th, concurred in all the amendments 
of the Senate except that imposing duties on tea and 
coffee, on which it asked a committee of conference. 
Bills to pay the expenses incurred in suppressing 
Indian hostilities in California and in Utah, were 
passed on the 23rd. The Miscellaneous Appropria- 
tion bill passed on the 25th, an attempt to incorpo- 
rate in it the Chiriqui amendment having failed. 
The bill authorizing the Postmaster General, if he 
deems it necessary, to discontinue the postal servive 
in seceding States, was passed, yeas 34, nays 12; a 
substitute offered by Hemphill of Texas, that as 
several States have withdrawn from the Union, and 
the laws of the United States no longer have force 
therein, the Postmaster General be authorized to dis- 
continue the postal service, and make arrangements 
with the government of those States in regard to it, 
having been negatived, 33 to 9. The bills for organ- 
izing the Territories of Colorado, Nevada and Daco- 
tah, and the Post Route bill, passed on the 26th, 
The report of the committee of conference on the 
Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, was 
agreed to, and the bill stands passed. 

The House, on the 19th, by a vote of 68 yeas to 105 
nays, rejected a motion to lay on the table the bill 
authorizing the President to accept volunteers to aid 
in executing the laws. Fenton, of N. Y., offered as a 
substitute for the report of the committee of 33, a 
preamble reciting the clauses of the Constitution rela- 
tive to amendments, with a resolution that the proper 
tribunal to which existing difficulties should be re- 
ferred is a convention to be called in the mode pre- 
scribed in the Constitution. It was ordered to be 
printed. The Senate’s amendinent to the Naval 
Appropriation bill, authorizing the building of seven 
sloops-of-war, was concurred in. The select com- 
mittee on the President’s special message of Ist mo. 
Sth, made a report on the 21st relative to the station- 
ing of vessels of the navy so as to neglect the defence 
of our Atlantic coast during the prevalence of lawless 
violence, stating that 28 ships with an aggregate of 
874 guns, are lying in port, dismantled and unfit for 
servicé, none of which could be put in order under 
several weeks, and no order has been issued to fit 
them for service. They propose a resolution that the 
Secretary of the Navy, in accepting without delay or 
inquiry the resignations of officers who were in arms 
against the government, and of those who wished to 
resign in order to be freed from restraints upon en- 
gaging in hostility to the constituted authorities, has 
committed a grave error, deserving the censure of the 
House, Two of the committee dissented from the re- 
port. A bill to pay the expenses of suppressing 
Indian hostilities in Oregon and Washington Territo- 
ries in 1855 and 1856, passed on the 23rd. The ses- 
sion of the 26th was occupied in first discussing the 
Volunteer bill, which was postponed to the 28th, 
and then by an effort to obtain a vote on the report 
of the committee of 33, without attaining which, the 
House adjotrned. Numerous petitions, both for and 
against the adoption of the various proposed ‘‘ com- 
promise measures,’’ have been presented in both 
Houses. 


